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GERMANY AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 


REPARATIONS for the Big Four heads-of-government 
parley to open at Geneva on July 18 were momentarily 
jolted, June 7, when Russia unexpectedly invited West 
German Chancellor Adenauer to Moscow to discuss estab- 
lishment of diplomatic, trade, and cultural relations. The 
Kremlin’s bid for “normalization of relations between 
the Soviet Union and the German Federal Republic” em- 
phasized the key position of Germany in present maneu- 
vering for a new European settlement. It tended also to 
support the assumption, current since Moscow made up its 
mind to break the long stalemate over an Austrian treaty, 
that Russia was seeking to fashion a buffer belt of neutral 
states across Europe from north to south. A neutral Ger- 
many would close a big gap in such a line and constitute its 
most important segment. 


’ 


Chancellor Adenauer, though withholding a final deci- 
sion, agreed in principle to accept the Soviet invitation. At 
the same time, officials of the Bonn government made it 
clear that West Germany would adhere firmly to its alliance 
with the West. In Washington, June 14, Adenauer joined 
President Eisenhower in declaring that “the concept of neu- 
trality is in no way applicable to Germany” and that “only 
in collective security arrangements can Germany assure its 
independence.” They agreed that the Big Four should strive 
“to pave the way for early German reunification.” 

Russia’s sudden wooing of West Germany reinforced the 
disposition of the United States, Great Britain, and France 
to approach the coming meeting at the summit with all 
wariness. Prime Minister Eden already had warned that 
the western allies must be prepared for tough dealings with 
Russia over Germany’s future status, not merely in the 
opening round of talks among the government heads but 
also in subsequent negotiations at a lower level. 


A month ago, before Moscow sent its invitation to Bonn, 
President Eisenhower said of the proposed Big Four parley: 
“We are approaching this [meeting] from a greater posi- 
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tion of strength than we have ever had before. ... We will 
stay strong and we will stay vigilant, but we are not going 
to extinguish the hope that a new dawn may be coming, 
even if the sun rises very, very slowly.” Secretary Dulles 
added a week later that America must be careful not to 
mistake a “false dawn for the real dawn.” The President 
cautioned at West Point, June 7, that the Big Four meeting 
“can, at the best, be only a beginning in a renewed effort 
that may last a generation.” 


Present leaders in the attempt to relax European and 
world tensions will be succeeded by others in any effort of 
such prolonged duration. Chancellor Adenauer, for ex- 
ample, is nearly 80 years old. Given the pressure within 
Germany for reunification, it is a question whether Aden- 
auer’s successors will be as concerned as he to keep that 
struggle on a basis that is both peaceful and consistent with 
preservation of the unity of the western community. How- 
ever that may be, it is evident that Germany already has 
become an important factor in the balance of power in Eu- 
rope; the prospect is that it will be an increasingly vital 
force in the world balance. 


CURRENT SOFTENING OF SOVIET PoLICy TOWARD WEST 


Signs of a change in Soviet tactics toward Germany and 
the West began to appear before the overturn in Kremlin 
leadership on Feb. 8, 1955, when the faction headed by Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev eclipsed Malenkov. Russian bids 
to renew four-power talks on Germany had been pressed 
vigorously during October and November 1954, and had been 
followed on Jan. 25 by a decree of the Supreme Soviet 
formally ending the state of war between the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany. However, Moscow’s talk of the possibilities of 
peaceful coexistence were accompanied at the time by re- 
peated warnings that ratification of the Paris pacts, bring- 
ing West Germany into the North Atlantic alliance, would 
not only “increase the danger of war in Europe” but would 
also prevent early German reunification and virtually elimi- 
nate chances of “fruitful negotiations” at another East- 
West conference.' 


The Kremlin quickly changed its line when it became ap- 
parent that the western powers would press for ratifica- 
tion of the Paris agreements despite Soviet warnings. The 


‘See “German Rearmament,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1954, pp. 755-772, and “Peaceful 
Coexistence,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1954, pp. 847-864 
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turning point came late in March, when the Soviet govern- 
ment launched a new diplomatic offensive that seemed to 
reverse previous Kremlin policies on major European issues. 
The new program was unfolded, step by step, in a succession 
of surprising diplomatic moves that began with Moscow’s 
reversal of its position on Austria. That action was followed 
by new proposals for the withdrawal of all occupation troops 
from Germany, by apparent concessions on disarmament, 
by friendly gestures to European neutrals, and by a widely 
publicized move for reconciliation with Tito’s Yugoslavia. 


The first decisive step was taken on the day the West 
German Federal Republic completed its formal ratification 
of the Paris accords; on Mar. 24 Foreign Minister Molotov 
publicly invited Chancellor Raab of Austria to visit Moscow 
for talks looking toward “early conclusion of an Austrian 
state treaty’—a treaty which Moscow had blocked for more 
than eight years. In the conversations which followed (Apr. 
12-15) the Soviet negotiators came up with a formula that 
not only promised full independence to Austria but also car- 
ried far-reaching implications for other European nations. 


The crux of the formula was a proposal that Austria 
declare its intention to pursue a policy of strict neutrality, 
under which it would “not join any military alliances nor 
allow military bases on its territory.” On the strength of 
such assurances, the Soviet government agreed to the with- 
drawal of all occupation forces from Austria within 90 days 
after the coming into force of the state treaty, and in any 
event not later than Dec. 31, 1955.? 


The neutrality theme developed in the bilateral accord 
with Austria was exploited in subsequent Soviet diplomatic 
moves. Friendly gestures were made to Sweden and other 
Scandinavian countries; the virtues of Switzerland’s neu- 
trality were acclaimed in the Soviet press; elaborate plans 
were outlined for a reconciliation with Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia in recognition of the “independence and equality of 
all states, regardless of ideological differences.” 


2Moscow agreed also to accept reparation payments of $150 million in 
Austrian goods, rather than in currency, and promised to cede to Austria 
former German properties in the Soviet zone (including oilfields and refineries) 
previously claimed by Russia. 


® Khrushchev, Bulganin, and other top Soviet leaders met with Tito in 
Yugoslavia May 27-June 2. The joint communiqué issued at the end of the 
visit announced agreement on “further steps toward normalizing relations be- 
tween the two countries” but did not mention Yugoslavia’s relations with the 
Cominform, broken off in 1948, or revival of contacts between the Communist 
parties of the two countries. 
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Apparent Soviet concessions on disarmament came from 
Moscow on May 10, only a few hours after the three western 
governments had invited Russia to a Big Four meeting at 
the summit. The concessions were coupled with renewed 
proposals for withdrawal of all occupation troops from Ger- 
many, along with hints that reunification of that country 
might be brought about on terms similar to those offered 
to Austria. 


SOVIET STRESS ON EXAMPLE OF AUSTRIA’S NEUTRALITY 


The Austrian state treaty, signed at Vienna on May 15, 
represented the first major European settlement between 
the Soviet Union and the western powers since the start 
of the cold war. Conclusion of the treaty was welcomed 
in the West, not only because it would finally liberate 
Austria after 17 years of foreign occupation, but also be- 
cause it would bring the first actual rollback of the Iron 
Curtain upon evacuation of 35,000 Red Army troops. 


Foreign Minister Molotov used the occasion of the sign- 
ing of the treaty to make a major pronouncement of Soviet 
foreign policy. Holding up Austria’s neutrality as a pattern 
for other European states, he said: 


A new page is opening in the history of the Austrian people and 
in relations between the states of Europe. Austria has declared 
she will maintain permanent neutrality, and now there will be in 
Central Europe, neighboring Switzerland, a neutral Austria. : 
Allow me to express the conviction that other states also will follow 
in the pattern. 


The Soviet Union attaches great importance to the Austrian 
declaration that the country will not join any military alliance and 
will not permit foreign military bases on its soil. The Soviet Union 
welcomes with all her heart this attitude of Austria—this position 
of honest neutrality—which will have important significance for 
the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

The treaty itself contained no reference to Austria’s neu- 
trality, and the four powers made no public declaration of 
an intention to guarantee the country’s neutral status. Art. 
1 recognized that Austria was “re-established as a sover- 
eign, independent and democratic state,” and Art. 2 pro- 
vided that the Allied and Associated powers would “respect 
the independence and territorial integrity” of the nation. 
In the preamble the four powers affirmed their desire that 
the treaty “serve as the basis of friendly relations’ between 
them and Austria and thereby enable them to support 
Austria’s application for admission to the United Nations. 
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Russia’s willingness to accept Austria’s “position of 
honest neutrality” without formal guarantees marked an- 
other significant change in Soviet policy. During discus- 
sion of the Austrian treaty at the Berlin conference in Feb- 
ruary 1954, the Soviet Union had insisted that an Austrian 
pledge not to enter into military alliances be incorporated 
in the treaty. That demand was withdrawn in the bi- 
lateral talks with Austria at Moscow in April 1955. 


Mo.LotTov’s LENIENT ATTITUDE IN VIENNA NEGOTIATIONS 


In the final stage of the negotiations at Vienna, Molotov 
made a perfunctory effort to obtain an advance declaration 
by the four powers to the effect that they would “respect 
and observe” Austria’s permanent neutral status, which was 
to be “of the kind observed by Switzerland in its relations 
with other states.” * The foreign ministers of the three 
western powers voiced no objection to a nation’s free choice 
of the status of neutrality, but they suggested that no for- 
mal action be taken in the case of Austria until that country 
had made known the manner in which its neutrality would 
be proclaimed. Instead of insisting upon an immediate four- 
power declaration, Molotov accepted Austrian assurances 
that the Vienna government would make the nation’s neu- 
trality a matter of internal law and request all states to rec- 
ognize that status. 


On May 25 the government introduced a resolution in the 
Austrian parliament calling for a statutory declaration of 
the country’s permanent neutrality and confirming its in- 
tent to join no military alliances and to permit no foreign 
military bases on its territory. The resolution also re- 
affirmed Austria’s desire to gain admission to the United 
Nations. 


By accepting Austria’s assurances without quibbling over 
the terms of an immediate international guarantee, and by 
agreeing to place no restrictions on the country’s armed 
forces, the Soviet government clearly was seeking to make 


‘Austria had been willing to give such an undertaking, provided Russia 
would agree to withdraw its occupation troops in 1955; at Berlin, however, the 
Soviet Union said it could not withdraw its troops until a German peace settle- 
ment had been concluded. 


‘’ Switzerland’s neutrality was recognized in the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 
and confirmed by a declaration of the Congress of Vienna, Mar. 20, 1815; by the 
Act of Accession of the Swiss Cantons, May 27, 1815; by the Treaty of Paris, 
Nov. 20, 1815. Switzerland’s right to raise armed forces for self-defense was 
recognized by the great powers, and the country has maintained its neutrality 
with the aid of an effective militia system. 


®* According to the resolution, Austria will request other countries to recognize 
its neutrality only after the state treaty has gone into force and all foreign 
troops have been withdrawn 
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the pattern of Austria as attractive as possible to other na- 
tions. Molotov’s final pronouncement at Vienna left no 
doubt that the plan of a neutral belt was flexible enough to 
include Germany. The Soviet Union, he said, would “go 
on trying to find ways for a peaceful and democratic settle- 
ment of the German question which would correspond to the 
legitimate efforts of the German people for re-establishing 
their unity without reviving their militarism.” 















ADENAUER’S REJECTION OF NEUTRAL ROLE FOR GERMANY 





















The West German government lost no time in clarifying 
its position on the question of neutrality. In his first major 
statement on foreign affairs since the Federal Republic had 
become a sovereign nation, Chancellor Adenauer said on 
May 27 that he categorically rejected the idea of a neutral- 
ized Germany as the price of reunification. Warning that 
the creation of a belt of neutral states in Europe would 
mean “the end of the Western European Union, of any 
kind of Furopean integration, and of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization,” the Chancellor told the Bundestag: 








The balance of forces at present existing in the world would be 
destroyed in favor of the Soviet Union, while the increase of 
Russia’s potential would place the United States in extreme jeopardy 
from which it could escape only—if at all—by mustering its entire 
strength for this purpose. ... Such a belt would leave some Euro- 
pean countries open to swift Communist conquest, [and would] 
offer no protection against a hot war, since none of these neutral 
states would be able to resist an attack launched by the Soviet 
Union with modern weapons. 


























At the same time, Adenauer served notice that the Bonn 
government would present its own program to the western 
allies before their top-level meeting with the Russians. That 
program would not ignore whatever possibilities might be 
open for negotiations to achieve German reunification within 
the framework of a general European settlement, along with 
progressive disarmament by the big powers. He specifically 
urged the United States to take the initiative in proposing 
controlled disarmament to save the world from complete 
destruction; there never had been “a more promising time 
than now” for such proposals. 


WEST GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY AND GERMAN UNIFICATION 





Restating basic German objectives which he had outlined 
on May 25 at a meeting with the German ambassadors 
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to Washington, London, and Paris, the Chancellor empha- 
sized four broad considerations underlying Germany’s for- 
eign policy: 


1. German reunification must have high pr 
power negotiations. 
2. A future all-German government must have complete inde- 
lence and unrestricted freedom of action in its relations with 
other states, including freedom 


al- 


to participate In any security 
ngements it deems necessary for defense. 


> 


A general European security system must include the United 
States, whose forces should remain in Europe, but genuine efforts 
should be made to relieve Russia’s security fears. 

4. Until reunification is achieved, West Germany must continue 
to implement provisions of the Paris agreements, including as a first 
step the organization of volunteer armed forces. 


The Bundestag gave overwhelming approval to the gov- 
ernment’s policy as presented by Adenauer. The lower 
house on May 27 approved, 244 to 145, a resolution back- 
ing Adenauer’s reunification program and decisively re- 
jected two Socialist motions to postpone action on rearma- 
ment until after a Big Four meeting. All parties repre- 
sented in the coalition government ‘ supported the Chancel- 
lor’s firm stand against German neutralization and strongly 
endorsed his plea for western leadership in disarmament. 


However, Chancellor Adenauer had to reckon with strong 
political elements that favor a more independent German 
policy to achieve the major goal of reunification. Many 
leaders of the Free Democrats, second largest party in the 
coalition, have advocated a so-called “third solution” that 
would avoid binding commitments to either West or East.* 
The Social Democrats, with 151 seats in the Bundestag, have 
not supported neutralization but have consistently opposed 
measures to give effect to the military clauses of the Paris 
agreements pending talks with the Russians. The Socialists 
also have suggested that West Germany should be prepared 
to give up membership in N.A.T.O. if agreement could be 
reached on a general European security system under the 
United Nations. 


Despite the existence of such diverse political elements in 


* The coalition is made up of Adenauer’s Christian Democrats, with 243 seats 
in the 487-member Bundestag; the Free Democrats, with 48 seats; the Refugee 
Party (also known as the All-German bloc), with 27 seats; and the small Ger- 
man Party, with 15 seats. 

‘The Free Democrats broke openly with Adenauer on the handling of the 
Saar question; in a party program, released May 3, the group stood by the 
Paris agreements on rearming but urged a demilitarized zone in middle 
Germany, if agreement could be reached on withdrawal of Soviet troops 
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the Bundestag, Adenauer never has wavered in his espousal 
of western unity as the first prerequisite of German unifica- 
tion. His strategy ever since taking office in 1949 has been 
to reconstruct a strong and independent Germany within 
the framework of the larger community of Western Europe 
before seeking a settlement with Russia. At the same time, 
he has insisted that East and West Germany must be re- 
united and that any final settlement must include return of 
former German territories to the east. 











Changes in Germany’s International Status 





RESURGENCE of West Germany under Adenauer’s leader- 
ship injected a new and dynamic factor into the European 
balance of power long before the Federal Republic gained 
full sovereignty. Vast changes in West Germany’s condi- 
tion and in its international position had been brought about 
since 1949, when the allied military government was termi- 
nated and a German civilian government installed. Mean- 
while, changes of a different complexion had altered the 
status of German lands in the East. There were startling 
contrasts between the two areas and between the situation 
of Germany as a whole at the beginning of the first postwar 
decade and its situation at the end of the decade. 



























In May 1945, when Hitler’s Reich surrendered, Germany 
was prostrate; its military power was broken; its economic 
life was at a standstill; all vestiges of government had 
vanished; the country was occupied and soon to be divided 
by four conquering powers. Germany was still a divided 
land in May 1955, with more than 18 million Germans living 
under Communist rule in the East; but in the West 50 mil- 
lion Germans had risen from defeat to emerge as the most 
dynamic force on the continent of Europe. On both sides 
of the dividing line, the German people had become an active 
and potentially decisive force which neither of the two world 
blocs could ignore or completely dominate. 


GROWTH IN STRENGTH OF GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 





The power of attraction offered by the free and prosperous 
Federal Republic has been demonstrated by the constant 





*See “West German Recovery—1945-1954,"” E.R.R., Vol. I 1954, pp. 43-58. 
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stream of refugees flowing into West Germany from the 
areas under Communist control. In addition to the esti- 
mated nine million displaced persons in Germany at the end 
of the war, more than a million refugees and expellees have 
moved to the West during the last six years.'® The flight 
of German refugees from the Soviet zone reached a peak 
in 1953, when more than 200,000 crossed into the Federal 
Republic through Berlin in the first half of that year. 


The economic and industrial potential of West Germany 
has increased phenomenally since 1949. The Federal Re- 
public has achieved the highest rate of industrial expansion 
on the Continent. It has raised per capita production well 
above the level of prewar Germany, revived foreign trade, 
maintained a sound currency and a balanced budget, and re- 
duced unemployment. The Federal Republic now supports 
a population larger than that of France or Italy. 


Resurgence of West German economic power has been ac- 
companied by growth of the political influence of the Bonn 
government in the councils of the western powers. Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s influence was decisive in the five-year effort 
to establish Western European cooperation and bring Ger- 
many into the North Atlantic security system. In the final 
stages of the London and Paris negotiations last year, Aden- 
auer’s leadership made possible the concessions that brought 
to fruition the western security agreements." 


Formal recognition of the sovereignty of the Federal Re- 
public on May 5 represented a personal triumph for the 
German chancellor. When the instruments of ratification 
of the Paris pacts were deposited at Bonn, occupation of 
Germany by the western powers came to an end. The occu- 
pation troops stayed on, but as “invited guests” in the 
capacity of joint defense forces under special provisions of 
the treaties. And the way was cleared for German admis- 
sion to both the Western European Union and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


ADHERENCE OF WEST GERMANY TO ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


The newly sovereign West German Republic was wel- 
comed into the Atlantic alliance on May 9 at a ceremony 
in Paris that coincided with the tenth anniversary of the 


” More than 10.3 million refugees and expellees are now living in Western 
Germany; they constitute 21 per cent of the population of the Federal Republic 


11 For specific instances, see “German Rearmament,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1954, 
pp. 767-771 
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German surrender in World War II. Representatives of the 
N.A.T.O. governments hailed the new Germany as “an able 
and reliable partner” in the defense of liberty. Adenauer 
pledged his country to “strive with other member states for 
peace and freedom.” The German people, he said, had 
“paid harshly for the horrors which were committed in 
their name by a blind and evil leadership,” and the Ger- 
man nation had been “transformed and purified” by its 
sufferings. 


As the fifteenth member of N.A.T.O., West Germany was 
expected eventually to contribute to the unified command 
armed forces consisting of 12 army divisions of some 500,- 
000 men, 18 to 20 tactical air wings, and a small naval ele- 
ment whose chief mission would be in the Baltic. Although 
the new German forces could not be organized and fully 
trained for several years, Gen. Gruenther, Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, declared that they would make the 
difference between ‘‘a second-choice strategy” and a much 
more desirable “forward strategy” by providing an allied 
shield capable of defending West Germany.'- Like other 
national contingents stationed in Europe, the German forces 
could not act on their own; they would operate under the 
unified N.A.T.O. command. 


The Bonn government took the first legislative step in 
its rearmament program on May 27, when a bill to authorize 
voluntary enlistments in the armed forces was submitted 
to parliament. The bill was drafted as a brief provisional 
act, to be superseded early next year by detailed legislation. 
The main purpose was to get some rearmament measure on 
the statute books before the Big Four conference opened. 
The initial bill struck a snag, however, when the Bundesrat, 
upper house of the German parliament, objected that its 
provisions were too vague and called on the government to 
spell out its armed forces policy in more detail and pro- 
pose safeguards for civilan control. At the same time, a 
Bundesrat resolution voiced agreement that rearmament 
must be set in motion without delay. 


Bonn has not announced what the new defense program 
will cost. The 1955 budget makes approximately 9 billion 
German marks ($2.4 billion) available for all defense pur- 
poses, including contributions to the support of allied forces 

Gruenther said on Feb. 22: “This is true not in spite of the atomic age, but 
because of it; we must have a sufficient shield of allied ground and air forces 


) prevent the « y from advancing in widely dispersed formation.” 
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in Germany and unspecified amounts for the German mili- 
tary expenditures. As new German units are organized on 
an effective basis, Bonn’s contributions to the allied forces 
in the country will diminish, releasing equivalent amounts 
for the German forces. Some unofficial estimates have 
placed the first year’s outlay on the German contingents at 
about $1.6 billion. 


Fears that German rearmament would lead to a revival of 
Prussian militarism have been expressed by many Germans 
and by other Europeans. Chancellor Adenauer, who has 
spoken out vigorously against any return to militarism, 
indicated at the N.A.T.O. meetings in Paris that he would 
give personal supervision to the development of the new 
military establishment. The Defense ministry is headed 
by Theodor Blank, who acted as chief of a shadow ministry 
that planned for the arms buildup; but Adenauer’s super- 
vision is expected to be more than perfunctory. 


EAST GERMANY AND EASTERN EUROPEAN DEFENSE PACT 


During the same week in May that saw West Germany 
admitted to N.A.T.O., East German representatives met in 
Warsaw with leaders of the Soviet Union and six other 
European Communist states to sign a mutual defense pact. 
The pact apparently was designed to create a visible east- 
ern counterpart of the western alliance. Officially called a 
“treaty of friendship, collaboration and mutual assistance,”’ 
it provided for a joint military command of the armed 
forces of the eight signatories: Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and 
the U.S.S.R. Soviet Marshal Konev was named to head 
the joint command. 


The treaty had its origin in a conference of the same 
Communist states in Moscow last December, when Russia 
was striving to delay ratification of the Paris agreements. 
The Soviet government had proposed originally that repre- 
sentatives of all interested European countries, and the 
United States, meet to work out a collective security system 
for Europe as a whole. After the western powers rejected 
that bid, the Communists conferred alone; a communiqué 
issued Dec. 2 proclaimed their intention to conclude a mu- 
tual defense agreement if the Paris accords were ratified. 


Terms of the treaty announced at Warsaw on May 14 
clearly reflected the shift in Soviet policy toward Germany 
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and the West. The contracting parties agreed “to set up 
a joint command of the armed forces to be allotted by agree- 
ment between the powers’’—a provision suggesting unified 
control of the satellite divisions on the pattern of the 
N.A.T.O. command. At the same time, the final com- 
muniqué stated that participation of East Germany in mili- 
tary measures relating to the joint command would be 
held in abeyance “to be examined later’’—presumably after 
negotiations with the western powers on the future status of 
Germany as a whole. 


Premier Otto Grétewohl of East Germany strengthened 
that conjecture when he issued a statement to the effect 
that, if East and West Germany were joined, the reunified 
country would be free from obligations accepted by either 
part of Germany in agreements concluded before reunifica- 
tion. One article of the Warsaw pact held the door open 
for a general European security arrangement by providing 
for abrogation of the eastern N.A.T.O. “in the event of a 
system of collective security being set up in Europe’; the 
article pledged the Warsaw signatories to direct their efforts 
to that end. 


Postponement of a decision on integrating East German 
forces under Marshal Konev’s unified command was not 
likely to have much practical effect, in view of the tight 
Soviet control over the so-called “police forces” of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. Those forces now have a 
strength of approximately 120,000 men. Last December, 
after the Moscow conference, the East German parliament 
voted to transform the national police units into a “battle- 
strong” army if the program to arm West Germany was ap- 
proved. However, at the Warsaw meeting Premier Gréte- 
wohl implied that his government would delay building up 
the East German army for the present; he asserted that, 
irrespective of the new eastern security pact, the primary 
aim of East Germany was to create conditions for reunifica- 
tion of the country. 


Yet the Communist conditions for a German settlement 
were not specified any more clearly in the Warsaw pro- 
nouncements than they were in statements by Molotov at 
Vienna or in the recent Moscow message to Adenauer. Con- 
ditions previously insisted upon by the Soviet Union as a 
basis for settlement had been unacceptable to Bonn and to 
the western powers. Had those conditions really changed, 
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or did the shift in Soviet tactics merely indicate another 
attempt to divide the western powers, isolate the United 
States, and prevent fulfillment of agreements for the de- 
fense of Western Europe? 


Conditions for a German Peace Settlement 


CONDITIONS for a peace settlement that would reunite 
West and East Germany have been the subject of direct 
negotiations or diplomatic note-writing for more than eight 
years. The Potsdam conference in July and August 1945 
established the basis for four-power occupation of Ger- 
many but left the question of an ultimate settlement to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, which it set up for work on 
the peace treaties to be concluded with the defeated Euro- 
pean countries.'* 


Efforts to reach an East-West agreement on a German 
settlement were exhaustively explored at lengthy sessions of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers at Moscow in the spring of 
1947 and at London in the late autumn of 1947. It was only 
after those efforts had failed that the western powers in 
1948 took steps preliminary to setting up the West German 
government. And that government did not come into being 
until a last attempt to find a basis for restoring German 
economic and political unity, at a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in May-June 1949, had proved fruitless. 


Soviet hopes of halting plans for West German rearma- 
ment led Moscow late in 1950 to propose that the foreign 
ministers meet again to tackle the German problem. The 
western allies insisted that all major East-West disputes 
be open to discussion at such a meeting, but 73 sessions of 
the foreign ministers’ deputies in Paris in the spring of 
1951 failed to produce agreement on an agenda. It was not 
until January 1954 that the Big Four foreign ministers, 
no longer sitting as the Council of Foreign Ministers, finally 
reassembled for a conference in Berlin on German and other 
questions. 


% The Council of Foreign Ministers in 1946 drafted the peace treaties with 
Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania. The sixth session of the 
Council, at Paris in 1949, proved to be its last. Subsequent Big Three or Big 
Four foreign ministers’ meetings have not technically been meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. For composition of C.F.M., see “European Peace 
Settlements,” E£.R.R., Vol. I 1946, pp. 297-300 
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Reporting on the results of last year’s Berlin conference, 
Secretary Dulles declared on Feb. 24, 1954, that “the Soviet 
position admitted of no real negotiation.” He said the 
Soviet terms amounted to this: (1) To hold on to East 
Germany; (2) to permit its unification with West Germany 
only under conditions that would give the Communists con- 
trol of the election machinery throughout Germany; (3) to 
maintain Soviet troops indefinitely in Austria; and (4) to 
offer Western Europe, as the price of Soviet “good will,” a 
Soviet-controlled Europe excluding the United States. 


To the western powers, including the Bonn government, 
Russia’s subsequent acceptance of an Austrian settlement, 
coupled with its neutrality campaign and hints of conces- 
sions on disarmament, provided no convincing evidence that 
the Kremlin had modified its previous hard conditions for 
a German settlement. The test of Soviet intentions would 
come, they believed, only when the basic issues dealt with 
at Berlin were again faced by the Big Four. 


WESTERN INSISTENCE ON FREE ALL-GERMAN ELECTIONS 


Three specific issues, raised but not resolved at the Ber- 
lin conference, appear certain to provide a further test of 
Russia’s real intentions—and a test of allied unity. One is 
the question of free elections throughout Germany, which 
has been on the agenda of every four-power conference since 
1947. The second is the larger question of security con- 
ditions for a general European settlement. And the third 
is the thorny question of Germany’s eastern boundaries, 
which came up only indirectly at Berlin but which lies at 
the heart of any final German settlement. 


From the outset, the three western governments have 
insisted upon free elections as the first prerequisite to the 
formation of an all-German government. When the West 
German republic was established in 1949, Chancellor Aden- 
auer strongly supported the western position. In 1951 the 
Bonn government asked the United Nations to investigate, 
through a neutral international commission, whether condi- 
tions for free elections existed in East and West Germany 
and in Berlin. The U.N. Assembly in December of that year 
established such a commission,'* but the body was unable 
to carry out its mission when the Soviet Union and East 
Germany barred its representatives from the Soviet zone. 


‘The commission was to include representatives of Brazil, Iceland, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, and Poland: Poland declined to serve. 
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At the Berlin conference in January and February 1954 
the three western governments supported a British plan 
for German reunification. The plan proposed free aill- 
German elections as the basis for convocation of a Na- 
tional Assembly, which in turn would draft a constitution 
for a united Germany and prepare for German participa- 
tion in peace treaty negotiations with the four powers. The 
British plan contained detailed recommendations for an 
electoral law, guarantees to assure genuine freedom of elec- 
tions, and provisions for supervision by the four powers 
with or without the participation of neutrals. 


The Soviet government submitted its own proposal for 
free elections, but the conditions and guarantees differed 
fundamentally from those of the western plan. The Russian 
terms, reversing the order of the steps by which the Ger- 
man people would regain their freedom, proposed (1) that 
the existing governments of East and West Germany ap- 
point representatives to assist the four powers in preparing 
a peace treaty; (2) that a provisional all-German govern- 
ment be established by the parliaments of East and West 
Germany; (3) that the provisional government draft an 
electoral law for “free elections . . . without any inter- 
ference from foreign countries.” 


The Soviet plan incurred the strong disfavor of all the 
major political parties in West Germany. The Socialists 
were no less opposed than Adenauer to formation of a pro- 
visional government in which representatives of the East 
German Communist regime would participate; they were 
equally opposed to the drafting of a peace treaty before 
the holding of genuinely free elections. 


Since the Berlin conference, Moscow has hinted on several 
occasions that it might be ready to reconsider western pro- 
posals for free all-German elections—at a price. A maxi- 
mum price was demanded in a Soviet note of Oct. 23, which 
openly urged abandonment of the whole project for bring- 
ing West Germany into the Atlantic alliance. A somewhat 
lower price was suggested in a Soviet note of Nov. 13, which 
proposed a general European security treaty as an alterna- 
tive to N.A.T.O., but the terms were not spelled out. 


Moscow’s PROPOSAL FOR EUROPEAN SECURITY TREATY 


Russia first broached the subject of a general European 
collective security treaty on Feb. 10, 1954, in the course of 
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the Berlin conference. Secretary Dulles later described the 
original project as “so preposterous that when he [Molotov] 
read it laughter rippled around the western sides of the 
table, to the dismay of the Communist delegation.” In 
effect, Molotov asked the western powers to discard N.A.T.O. 
and join an all-European security system that would ex- 
clude the United States, except in the role of an observer 
along with Communist China. The initial Soviet draft 
called for a treaty open to all European states “irrespec- 
tive of their social systems.” Until the formation of a 
united Germany, the existing governments of East and West 
Germany were to be entitled to become parties to the treaty. 


All signatories of the pact were to “undertake not to par- 
ticipate in any coalition or alliance nor to conclude agree- 
ments ... contrary to the purposes of the treaty,”’ and they 
were to refrain from aggression against one another. One 
of the articles, modeled on a provision of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, stipulated that “An armed attack in Europe 
against one or more of the parties to the treaty by any state 
or group of states shall be deemed to be an attack against 
all the parties.” Other articles called for consultation in 
the event of a threat of war and for mutual military assist- 
ance in situations requiring collective measures. 


Despite the negative response of the western powers, the 
Soviet Union persisted in efforts to promote a European 
conference on collective security. The two notes sent to 
the United States, Britain, and France in October and No- 
vember reiterated Soviet demands for four-power talks 
before the western states ratified the Paris pacts. The No- 
vember note specifically linked the security pact to a Ger- 
man settlement by declaring that “The creation in Europe 
of an effective system of collective security based on the 
united efforts of all European states would facilitate set- 
tling the German problem.” 


Although Moscow has suggested that it may now be pre- 
pared to modify provisions of its original proposal that 
were objectionable to the western governments, it has sub- 
mitted no new draft of the treaty as a basis of discussion. 
The only real clue to Soviet intentions has been the hint 
contained in the “open door” clauses of the eastern N.A.T.O. 
which, as noted, carried the implication that Russia would 
try to bargain for some kind of general security guarantee. 


Dulles’ radio and television report, Feb. 24, 1954 
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The fact that Russia has dropped its earlier demands for 
complete disarmament of Germany, and now apparently 
contemplates the gradual withdrawal of foreign troops from 
that country, has suggested the possibility that Moscow 
might accept a Locarno-type pact which would not call 
for abrogation of the western security agreements. The 
Locarno treaty of 1925 provided for a mutual guarantee of 
the inviolability of the frontiers between Germany and 
France, and Germany and Belgium, with a demilitarized 
area in German territory east of the Rhine.'® Former Prime 
Minister Churchill revived the Locarno idea last year, and 
Prime Minister Eden has reverted to the suggestion, in gen- 
eral terms, as a possible area for exploration. 


However, serious objections would be raised to such an 
agreement if it involved making permanent the present 
status of eastern territories, formerly a part of Germany, 
that were turned over to Poland on a provisional basis in 
1945. 


GERMAN DEMANDS FOR REVISION OF EASTERN FRONTIERS 


Chancellor Adenauer’s West German government has 
stated on numerous occasions that there can be no settle- 
ment of the German problem without rectification of the 
present eastern boundaries of the country. At Potsdam the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union agreed 
that, pending a final delimitation of Poland’s western 
frontier in the peace settlement, the former German terri- 
tories east of the Oder and Neisse rivers should be placed 
under the administration of Poland. The southern part of 
East Prussia was similarly transferred to Polish admin- 
istration on a provisional basis, while the remainder of East 
Prussia was to all intents and purposes given over to 
Russia.?? 


The provisional character of the transfers to Poland has 
been reaffirmed repeatedly by the United States and Great 
Britain. Foreign Minister Molotov, however, maintained 
as early as Sept. 16, 1946, that deferment of final settlement 
of the German-Polish frontier was only a “formal aspect 
of the problem.” He contended that the Potsdam decision 


% The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee was signed at Locarno, Oct. 16, 1925, by 
Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy 

7 The cession was made dependent on “the final determination of territorial 
questions at the peace settlement,” but the United States and Great Britain 
agreed to support the transfer “at the forthcoming peace settlement.” No such 
agreement was made in the case of the transfers to Poland. See “Future of 
Germany,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1946, pp. 729-730 
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in.practical effect had “already determined the western 
Polish frontiers and [was] only awaiting . . . that formal 
confirmation at the future international conference for 
drafting of the peace treaty with Germany.” A joint decla- 
ration by the East German and Polish satellite governments 
on June 6, 1950, purported to establish the Oder-Neisse line 
as the permament German-Polish border. 


The Bonn government denounced the declaration as an 
“illegal act” and asserted that all agreements entered into 
by the East German government were null and void. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer left no doubt as to the depth of feeling of 
the German people when he said that they would “never 
recognize the so-called Oder-Neisse frontier.” 


Although the frontier problem has been in the background 
in recent years, it would come to the forefront of interna- 
tional dealings very quickly if the question of free elections 
were to be settled. A united Germany could raise difficult 
and embarrassing questions for both East and West. Brit- 
ain and the United States undoubtedly would support Ger- 
many’s claim to border areas held by Poland, but France 
might be reluctant to back a restoration of prewar bound- 


aries that would add 25,000 square miles to the present com- 
bined area of East and West Germany.'® Russia would 
have to choose between backing Poland, at the risk of in- 
curring Germany’s lasting enmity, or of sacrificing its satel- 
lite in the hope of making a future deal with a united 
Germany. 


"The area of East and West Germany combined is approximately 136,000 sq. 
m the area of France is 212,000 sq. mi 
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